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He,  who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear ; 


Number  of  writers  and  field -orators  have 


lately  ufed  every  means  in  their  power  to 
perfuade  the  people,  that  all  regular  governments 
are  the  caufe  of  numerous  evils.  It  has  been 
faid,  that  all  men  are  born  free,  all 

MEN  ARE  EQUAL,  and  ALL  HAVE  EQUAL 

rights  and  liberties,  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature  and  juftice.  Thefe  fentiments,  whether 
true  or  falie,  could  not  fail  of  pleating  the  multi- 


The minds  of  mifguided  men,  and  of  the 
people  became  inflamed,  and  in  their  mad  fury 
they  neither  fpared  rank  nor  condition,  age  nor 
fex,  innocent  nor  guilty.  Kings,  princes,  nobles, 
bifhops,  priefts,  helplefs  women  and  children, 
the  old,  the  young,  have  all  been  murdered  with 


tude. 
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a moil  felentlefs  barbarity.  The  pliilofophers  cr 
lovers  of  wifdom  as  they  are  called,  the  Jacobins 
and  other  clubbifts,  whom  they  infpired  with 
their  violent  doctrines,  have  likewife  been  mur- 
dered in  their  turn  ; for  furious  mobs  have  no 
bounds,  and  kill  friends  and  foes,  equally,  with- 
out reafon.  It  fhould  appear  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  the  firft  movers  of  reform  wanted 
forefight ; they  might  fuffer  a warm  imagination 
to  ftifle  cool  refledtion  and  judgment,  and  thus, 
unintentionally,  they  became  the  greateft  enemies 
to  human  fociety,  under  the  high-founding  words 
of  liberty  and  equality. 

If  it  be  clearly  proved,  that  man  is  not  born 
free , that  neither  man  nor  any  thing  in  nature 
are  equal , and  that  univerfal  liberty  cannot  exift 
in  civil  fociety,  it  is  pre fumed,  that  every  Bri- 
ton, who  loves  his  country,  will  firmly  oppofe,  on 
every  future  occaiion,  thofe  doctrines,  which  in- 
fiead  of  more  happinefs,  have  produced  inexpref- 
fible  mifery,  and  deluged  all  Europe  with  blood. 

NO  SUCH  THING  IN  NATURE  AS  EQUALITY  TO 

BE  FOUND. 

If  man  furvey  all  the  works  of  nature,  he  will  find 
no  equality.  Every  thing  is  unequal.  Lofty  moun- 
tains, high  hills,  low  vallies,  the  roots,  trees,  and  fruits 
of  the  earth,  are  all  unequal  in  figure  and  good- 
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nefs  ; metals  and  precious  ftones  are  all  unequal  in 
value,  brilliancy,  and  ufe.  Is  there  no  difference 
between  a four  crab,  and  the  delicious  flavour  of  a 
. pine-apple  ? Yet  they  are  both  called,  in  common 
language,  apples.  Are  not  herbs,  plants,  bullies,  and 
trees,  fome  higher  than  others  ? Do  they  not  all  differ 
in  what  they  produce  ? Is  there  not  a much 
greater  quantity  of  common  and  ordinary  fruits 
than  of  thofe  which  have  the  mofl  exquilite.Jla- 

i * 

vour  ? Does  not  nature  produce  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  common  apples,  pears,  and  plumbs, 
and  a fmall  portion  of  nectarines,  peaches,  and 
melons  ? The  molt  precious  things  are  molt  rare. 

Does  not  this  (hew  that  all  things  are  fuperior 
or  inferior,  and  that  none  are  equal  ? Even  the 
very  oranges  or  other  fruits  growing  on  the  fame 
tree  are  never  equal  in  goodnefs  : therefore,  in 
herbs,  flowers,  trees,  fruits,  See.  there  is  no 
equality. 

Whoever  examines  all  the  beafts  of  the  earth, 
the  fifties  of  feas  or  rivers,  the  birds  of  the  air, 
the  infeCts,  and  every  other  production  of  nature, 
will  find,  there  is  no  equality. 

The  great  author  and  creator  of  nature  feems, 
by  his  wondrous  works,  not  to  permit  equality  to 
exift.  How  vain  then  is  man  to  fuppofe  the  pof- 
fibility  of  equality  ? Or  how  can  equality  exift 
in  the  world  ? There  is  no  fuch  thing  in  nature 
as  equality , and  if  equality  be  not  in  nature,  it 
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never  can  exifl  in  man.  This  fhall  be  clearly 
proved. 

NO  EQUALITY  IN  HEAVENLY  BODIES. 

From  earthly  things  let  the  brilliant  hea- 
venly bodies  be  examined.  The  fun  exceeds  in 
Trightnefs  all  other  luminary  bodies,  the  moon  is 
next  in  glory  ; the  ancients  confidered  them,  as  the 
king  and  queen  of  the  empyreal  heavens  : the  ftars 
are  next  in  brightnefs ; but  fome,  like  men,  are 
greater,  and  fhine  more  brilliant  than  others. 
Comets  with  tails  of  fire,  now  and  then  appear, 
which  run  with  the  rapid  fpeed  of  heavenly  mef- 
fengers.  Do  not  all  differ  ? 

Are  any  of  thefe  equal  ? No  ! “ There  is  a 

cc  glory  of  the  fun,  a glory  of  the  moon,  and  a 
“ glory  of  the  ftars,’'  as  the  Holy  Scripture  finely^ 
truly,  and  wifely  faith  : “ but  all  are  not  equal  in 
“ glory.”  The  fame  may  be  obferved  in  man, 
and  all  nature. 

There  is  no  equality , then,  in  thofe  heavenly 
bodies  that  float  in  the  air,  and  keep  a refpe&ful 
diftance  from  each  other. 

WHAT  IS  UNDERSTOOD  BY  EQUALITY  IN  MAN. 

What  is  meant  by  equality,  if  it  mean  any 
thing,  is,  that  one  man  is  equally  as  good  as 
another ; that  all  mankind  are  alike,  equally 

wife. 
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wife , and  equally  foolifi ; or  that  human  beings 
are,  and  fhould  be,  on  an  equal  footing  in  this 
world  : that  is,  all  have  a right  to.  command , and 
none  obey.  This  is  the  very  foul  of  equality. 

NO  EQUALITY  IN  THE  MIND  OF  MAN. 

Man  is  compofed  of  foul  and  body.  All  the 
knowledge  or  underftanding  of  the  foul  or  mind 
comes  from  the  fenfes.  The  fenfes  and  under-- 
{landings  of  men  are  different.  Some  are  bright, 
fharp,  and  acute  ; others  are  dull,  flat,  and  ftupid. 
Some  fly  into  the  regions  of  fancy,  and  have  fired, 
imaginations ; this  produces  a Homer,  Virgil, 
Milton,  or  Shakefpeare,  who  deal  out  pleafant  and 
immortal  fidions.  Others  think  and  refled  deep- 
ly, and  rarely  permit  the  imagination  to  get  the 
better  of  folid  judgment ; thus  is  produced  an 
Ariflotle,  and  in  many  refpeds,  a Locke.  Some 
blend  reafon  and  fancy  together,  and  thefe  have 
produced  a Socrates,  a Plato,  and  perhaps  many 
modern  philofophers,  and  writers  of  politics.  * 

* Plato’s  Commonwealth  fuppofes  all  men  equally  wife, 
learned,  prone  to  nothing  but  good,  and  enemies  to  all  in- 
juftice,  and  evil.  This  is  vifionary,  though  Addifon’s  Cato 
fays,  “ What  Plato  thought,  and  godlike  Cato  was.”  Could 
men  indeed  be  all  wife,  virtuous,  and  itri&ly  honed,  which 
has  never  been  the  cafe,  fuch  a Commonwealth  might  exift ; 
but  as  that  has  never  happened,  nor  probably  will  happen,  all 
rhat  has  been  faid  oji  tke  fubjeft  is  mere  fi&ion  of  the  brain. 

Many 
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Many  me  readers,  and  become  eafy  believers, 
without  being  capable  of  dete&ing  falfhood,  in 
whatever  fafhion,  folly,  or  knavery  drftate.  Thefe 
are  until  inking  perfons,  who  purfue  their  plea- 
fures,  or  the  unmeaning  multitude,  who  com- 
monly believe  in  whatever  flatters  their  folly  or 
unreafonable  wifhes.  Thus  it  muft  appear,  that 
there  is  no  equality  in  the  mind  of  man, 

NO  EQUALITY  IN  THE  BODIES  OF  MEN. 

The  bodies  of  men  differ  and  are  irregular. 
Some  are  tall,  fhort,  fat,  thin,  brifk,  or  heavy; 
handfome  and  well-favoured,  or  crooked,  ill-fea- 
tured, and  even  ugly.  There  is  no  equality,  then, 
in  the  form  or  body  of  man,  for  every  one  lias 
his  own  particular  character. 

NO  EQUALITY  IN  THE  TEMPERS  OR  DISPOSITIONS 

OF  MAN. 

In  the  tempers  of  men  a great  difference  may 
be  feen  as  well  as  in  their  thoughts  and  features ; 
fome  are  lweet  tempered,  humane,  charitable, 
gentle  in  manners,  humble,  and  avoiders  of  ftrife, 
and  are  generally  beloved  : others  are  ill-humour- 
ed, irafcible,  favage,  felfifh,  and  uncharitable, 
coarfe  in  behaviour,  proud,  arrogant,  and  haughty, 
and  prone  to  quarrel,  to  envy,  malice,  and  re- 
venge. Thefe  are  feared  ‘or  Tiatedt  Tti  the  n'a'- 
k ~ turaj 
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ttiral  tempers  and  difpofitions  of  men,  therefore, 
there  is  no  equality.  The  mind  is  mutable. 

* 

NO  EQUALITY  IN  THE  WISDOM  OR  FOLLY  OF 

MAN. 

If  from  birth  to  manhood,  and  from  manhood 
to  old  age,  man  be  confidered,  it  will  be  found, 
fome  become  wife  and  cautious,  and  look  before 
they  leap , and  pafs  through  life  with  feweft  er- 
rors; others  are  vain,  obftinate,  headftrong,  are 
ftupid,  want  forefight,  and  are  foolifh  like  a giddy 
mob,  or  multitude ; who  commonly  leap  and 
break  their  necks  before  they  look . Some  wifh 
to  excel,  ftudy  harder,  have  greater  opportunities 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  get  before  others, 
who  are  out  of  the  way  of  inftrudion,  or  who 
are  lazy,  heavy  headed  or  indolent. 

Particular  men  have  a knack  of  feeing  and  do- 
ing things  much  fooner  and  better  than  molt 
others.  Some  are  as  fharp  Lighted  as  a lynx,  others 
as  blind  as  a buzzard.  Different  men  fhine  in 
different  arts,  and  are  rewarded  for  their  inge- 
nuity ; whilft  vanity,  folly,  and  defeds  in  the 
underftanding,  or  negligence,  are  frequently  pu- 
nched, through  life,  with  difappointment  and 
afflidion,  vexation  or  poverty. 

There  is  hardly  an  adion  man  can  think  of,  in 
which  fome  do  not  excel  others  in  wifdom  ; where, 

B then. 
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then,  is  equality  in  the  different  gradations  of 
human  underftanding  ? Could  men  even  be  made 
equal  in  body  and  mind,  ftrength,  and  other  gifts, 
they  would  loon  be  unequal : for  fome  run  fafter 
than  others,  fome  are  heavy  and  lag  behind,  whilft 
others  pufh  forward  in  full  gallop  towards  a great 
degree  of  perfection  ; the  earned  bufy  minds  of 
the  induftrious  are  in  continual  oppofition  to  the 
flow  movements  of  the  fluggard,  and  therefore 
man  is  not  permitted  to  be  equal.  Idlenefs  and 
fleepinefs  produce  nothing  excellent,  labour  and 
induftry  every  good  man  enjoys.  Idlers  have  no 
juft  right  to  fhare  the  profits  of  the  hard  work- 
ing and  induftrious ; but  if  equality  fliould  reign 
triumphant,  the  fleepy,  lazy  drone,  is  to  fatten 
upon  the  honey  of  the  induftrious  bee.  This 
may  be  called  equality : but  it  is  as  remote  from 
found  fenfe  and  juftice,  as  the  north  and  fouth 
poles.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  man,  in  no 
former  date,  now,  nor  in  any  future  time,  as  far 
as  man  knows,  or  can  oblerve  human  nature,  has 
any  right  to  expeCt  univerfal  equality. 

EQUALITY  A PHANTOM  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Equality  as  lately  held  forth  by  Philofophers, 
or  lovers  of  wifdom,  their  infane  admirers,  and 
the  credulous,  fuperficial  multitude,  feems  to  be  a 
mere  phantom  of  the  brain,  a mere  vifion  of  the 
4 1 fancy> 
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fancy,  a fhadow,  a vain  conceit ; which  never 
did  nor  ever  will  exift,  and  the  very  authors  of 
the  doftrines  of  equality  prove,  by  affuming  the 
proud  liberty  of  teaching  others,  their  fubtle  opi- 
nions, that  they  thought  themfelves  fuperior  to 
thofe  whom  they  taught.  This,  alone,  fhoiild 
open  the  eyes  of  all  people,  who  are  not  deter- 
mined to  be  blind  ; for  by  what  right  or  power, 
according  to  their  own  doctrines,  dares  any  one 
to  command  the  thoughts  of  his  neighbours  and 
equals  ? The  people,  if  they  had  fenfe  enough, 
might  fpurn  and  fay,  who  made  you  a judge  and 
a ruler  over  us  t You  have  told  us  we  are  equal , 
and  you  preach  univerfal  equality , but  praftife 
power  and  tyranny  over  our  minds ; for  by  Chew- 
ing. your  own  fuperior  wifdom,  you  call  us  fools, 
inferiors,  and  blockheads.  Where  is  equality  now 
flown  ? In  what  region  is  it  now  to  be  found  ? 

i 

A VIEW  OP  EQUALITY  IF  PRACTISED  IN  LTFjE. 

Let  man  be  equal  for  a moment : fuffer  the 
goods  of  the  rich  to  be  Chared  by  the  poor ; let 
the  bufy  merchant  and  tradefinan  give  all  their 
hard  earned  property  to  their  journeymen,  ler- 
vants,  and  apprentices.  Let  the  farmer  carry 
his  threfhed  corn  to  market,  and  not  fell  it,  but 
give  it  away  to  all  who  afk,  to  (hew  his  love  and 
high  veneration  for  equality , Let  the  landlord 
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give  up  his  rents,  as  all  are  equal , to  be  con  fumed 
by  all  the  lazy  tenants  and  people  in  the  country. 
Let  all  the  nobility,  bankers  and  mifers  through- 
out the  realm,  throw  out  all  the  gold,  filver,  bank 
notes,  rings,  diamonds,  and  precious  ftones,  in  their 
poffeffion,  amongft  the  populace,  to  (hew  how  fin- 
cerely  they  love  equality.  What  a noble  facri- 
fice ! Equality , no  doubt,  would  receive  all  thefe 
good  things  with  open  arms.  Let  all  traffic  and 
induftry  be  at  an  pnd,  and  let  every  thing  in  the 
world  be  in  common  after  fuch  a glorious  diflri- 
bution.  What  would  follow  ? Would  the  lands 
be  tilled,  or  would  corn  be  fowed  by  any  one 
who  had  no  hopes  nor  profpefts  of  reaping  ? 
Would  failors  go  to  fea  when  they  could  live  la- 
zily  on  fhore  ? Would  men  prepare  the  necef- 
faries pf  life,  even  for  food,  raiment,  or  dwelling  ? 
No ! All  the  neceffaries  and  comforts  of  lite 
would  fuddenly  vanilh.  Ail  would  flagnate,  all 
would  be  thrown  into  dire  confufion ; ail  would 
come  to  want  and  wretchednefs,  however  charmed 
by  the  fugared  words  of  liberty  and  equality. 

We  fhould  fee  men,  women  with  their  fucking 
infants,  the  old  and  infirm,  the  young  and,  here- 
tofore, vigorous  youths,  and  helplefs  children, 
begging,  or  all  as  far  as  they  were  able,  robbing, 
murdering,  and  plundering  all  places,  wherever 
food,  or  other  neceffaries,  could  be  found.  Hunger 
breaks  through  a Jlone  wall.  Gold,  diamonds, 

jewels, 
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jewels,  nor  riches,  which  the  lovers  of  equality 
were  fo  thirdy  after,  will  never  feed  an  hungry 
belly,  cover  nakednefs,  nor  (belter  from  the  cold 
any  fingle  human  being.  Hopes  and  fears  are  the 
main  fprings  of  human  actions.  Make  all  men 
equal  in  property,  few  or  none  would  work.  Jt  is 
the  hopes  of  gain  moves  the  merchant  to  find  em- 
ployment for  the  tradefman,  and  it  is  the  fear  of 
leant , and  the  hopes  of  riches , that  urge  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  labour  amongft  working  men.  All 
ranks  are  obliged  to  each  other,  from  the  higheft 


to  the  lowed. 

The  nobleman,  gentleman,  and  mercantile  ad- 
venturer, find  employment  for  the  labourer,  and 
the  labourer  finds  head  and  hands  for  his  em- 
ployers: thus  they  honedly  and  mutually  help 
each  other. 

Every  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  every 
paymader  is  worthy  of  thefervice  of  the  labourer; 
but  it,  there  were  neither  mader  nor  fervant,  fu- 
perior  nor  inferior,  governors  nor  governed,  all 
would  go  to  wreck  and  ruin.  Men  cannot  live  on 
aqr,  or  on  vifionary  conceits. 

Every  argument,  therefore,  that  can  be  urged 
for  the  fervice  and  benefit  of  fociety,  mud  (hew, 
that  no  equality  ever  did,  or  cbuld  exid,  and  if 


it  could,  which  in  the  prelent  date  of  things  is 
impofilble,  it  would  not  tend  to  the  advantage 

t> 

nor  comfort;  but  to  the  mifery  and  deftru&ion 
of  all  human  kind. 
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The  levelling  principle  of  equality , then,  is 
neither  true  in  theory,  nor  applicable  in  praftice, 
and  can  be  only  productive  of  horrid  confufion, 
murders,  rapes,  and  every  ‘crime  difgraceful  to 
human  nature.  What  has  happened,  may  happen. 

Thofe,  then,  who  fo  loudly  bellow  out  liberty 
and  equality , are  either  perfons  who  with  to  raife 
themfelves  by  empty  noife,  by  impofing  on  the 
multitude,  and  by  deftroying  every  human  tie, 
which  is  confidered  the  foul  of  focial  life  ; or  they 
are  the  poor  thoughtlefs  dupes  and  filly  believers  in 
the  miferable  follies  of  the  day.  Experience,  it 
is  faid,  teaches  fools  wifdom ; let  it  teach  the 
Britifh  nation  prudence.  May  every  one  take 
warning  by  what  has  happened  in  France. 

So  that  in  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  feas,  and 
all  that  is  therein,  there  appears  no  equality . 

Liberty , and  whether  men  be  born  free , fhall 
be  next  confidered. 

• < 

WHETHER  MAN  BE  BORN  FREE. 

To  be  free,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  is  to  be  able 
to  aft  as  a man  pleafes  in  thought , zcord , and 
deed , but  as  the  infant  at  his  birth  has  no  power 
to  act  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  it  cannot  be 
faid  with  truth,  that  man  is  born  free. 

He  who  is  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  himfelf 
except  the  grofier,  natural  funftions,  and  who  is 

obliged 
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obliged  to  others  for  his  food,  or  ftarve,  cannot  be 
faid  to  be  free.  If  he  were  born  free,  he  would 
have  the  free  liberty  and  power  of  helping  him- 
felf.  Infants  muft  be  affifted  according  to  the  will 
of  the  parents,  nurfe,or  affiftants,  and  whatever  be- 
ing is  under  the  will  of  others,  and  cannot  refill,  but 
obliged  to  comply,  or  perifh,  cannot  be  called  free . 
Can  man,  at  his  birth,  think,  or  know  what  freedom 
and  libei;ty  are  ? No,  he  can  know  nothing  of  either, 
and  to  fay  that  a man  is  born  with  enjoyments,  which 
he  knows  not  that  he  poffefTes,  and  which  he  has 
no  power  to  make  ufe  of,  is  to  affert  what  never 
can,  nor  will  be  proved.  It  might  as  well  be  faid 
that  every  man  has  an  eftate  in  the  moon , if  he 
could  but  get  there  and  find  it.  Is  it  not  many 
years  before  man  knows  what  freedom  and  liberty 
are  ? May  he  not  be  educated  in,  and  believe 
falfe  doctrines  and  prejudices,  and  may  he  not, 
through  life,  be  under  the  will  and  influence  of 
others  ? Where  then  is  man’s  freedom  f So  far 
from  man  being  born  free,  he  is  never  perfectly 
free  through  life  } he  who  depends  on  the  judg- 
ments of  others  cannot  be  faid  to  be  free : for 
unlimited  freedom  confifts  in  being  felf -willed^ 
and  having  the  liberty  of  felf -action^  without  any 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  others,  the  laws  of  ftates, 
or  of  civil  fociety ; can  any  reafonable  man  fay, 
at  any  time  of  life,  that  fuch  a perfeft  freedom  is 
practicable,  or  that  it  could  be  beneficial  to  fo- 
ciety ? 
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ciety  ? No  ! Then  it  muft  appear,  that  man  is 
neither  born  free,  nor  is  at  any  time  of  life 
perfectly  free , and  tbefe.  words  freedom  and 
liberty , which  have  fo  charmed  and  cajoled 
mankind,  particularly  men  of  weak  intellects, 
and  violent  paflions,  never  did,  can,  nor  will  exift 
in  the  latitude  expreffed  by  the  pretended  lovers 
of  wifdom,  or  their  milled  admirers  and  unthink- 
ing followers. 

FROM  YOUTH  TO  MANHOOD  AND  OLD  AGE 
, MAN  IS  NOT  FREE. 

To  render  man  ufeful  in  fociety,  he  muft  be 
taught  fomething  according  to  his  rank,  whether 
it  be  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor. 

Whatever  learning  is  acquired  by  man  muft  be 
acquired  by  application,  ftudy,  or  induftry.  All 
the  branches  of  learning,  the  fine  arts  and  fei- 
ences  are  generally  adapted  to,  and  ftudied  by  the 
fuperior,  and  fecond  dalles  of  fociety ; the  me- 
chanical and  more  laborious,  where  moft  ftrength 
and  leafl  fkill  are  required,  are  performed  by  the 
greateft  numbers,  the  lower,  and  perhaps  hap- 
pieft,  orders  of  the  people.  Whatever  art,  or 
fcience,  trade,  or  labour  is  underftood,  it  mull 
be  fir  ft  taught : for  however  free  a man  may  be 
born,  or  however  free  he  may  be  fuppofed  to 
live,  he  will  find  out  little  without  inftruCtion. 
InftruCtion  cannot  be  ufeful  without  difeipline, 
or  the  power  of  a teacher  over  his  fcholar.  During 

this 
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this  difciplme  through  the  fchool  and  univerfity, 
through  the  counting-houfe  or  v/arehoufe,  through 
the  manufacturer’s  workfhop  or  meaneft  artificer’s 
hovel,  thofe  who  learn  mu  ft  be  fubordinate,  and 
under  thofe  who  teach ; for  without  fuch  a regu- 
larity, little  or  nothing  would  be  learned.  If  all 
the  good  things  in  this  world  could  be  got  by 
idlenefs,  who  would  be  induftrious  ? Quails  and 
manna  do  not  now  fall  down  from  heaven,  as 
formerly,  into  the  people’s  mouths  ; for  miracles 
have  long  ccafed  1 Labour,  ikill,  and  induftry,  pro- 
duce, with  the  afiiftance  of  heaven,  all  the  blefs- 
ings  man  enjoys.  While  youth  are  lcholars  and 
taught,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  compelled  to  leayn 
any  fcience,  trade,  or  calling,  they  do  not  enjoy 
perfect  freedom.  Man,  therefore,  in  early  life, 
is  not  free.  Even  fpeech  mult  be  taught. 

After  manhood  to  old  age,  in  every  civil  fi> 
ciety,  in  every  nation  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, man  is,  and  ought  to  be  forced  to  comply 
with  thofe  laws  which  have  been  formed  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.  If  this  be  true,  which  \ve 
prefume  it  is,  where  is  this  universal  freedom^ 
liberty  and  eqtiality  ? which  vifionifts  have  fa- 
bricated, and  folly  believed. 

Thus  then,  it  is  fairly  proved  from  facts,  which 
every  man  may  obferve  in  common  life,  none  are 
born  free , none  have  a right,  in  the  prefent  order  of 
things,  to  do  whatever  mifchief  they  pleafe  : and 
therefore  the  notions  about  unlimited  freedom,  are 
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as  abfurd,  to  the  full,  as  the  whimfical  fancies  ot 
univerfai  equality  Both  are  merely  the  rage  and 
empty  noife  of  the  day. 

ON  LIBERTY. 

The  word  liberty  has  lately  re  founded  through 
all  the  earth,  with  great  noife,  tumult,  and  vio- 
lence, by  millions  of  well  difpofed  per  ions,  who 
feem  not  to  know  what  it  means. 

Various  are  the  fentiments  and  thoughts  on  li 
berty  which  have  been  divided  into  phyfical, 
moral,  religious,  and  political.  The  lafh  chiefly 
fin  all  be  confidered. 

According  to  feme,  liberty  is  the  power  of  do- 
ing whatever  any  man  pleafes  without  con  t foul. 
Under  fuch  a principle  of  liberty  men  have  thought, 
and  done,  as  their  paffions  dictated.  Murders, and 
every  crime  difgraceful  to  human  nature,  have  been 
committed  under  the  baneful  idea  of  uncontrouled 
liberty.  Are  the  horrideft  actions,  which  can 
degrade  human  beings,  favourable  to  the  caufe  of 
that  humanity,  juflice,  and  moderation,  which 
(hould  always  actuate  every  individual  in  civilized 
fociety  ? Are  men  to  be  left  to  do  to  one  another 
whatever  comes  uppermoft  in  their  minds  ? Are 
all  the  mifehievous  palTions  of  man  to  be  let  loofe 
upon  one  another?  If  fo,  man  would  become 
worfe  than  favage  beafts  : it  might  be  afked,  then, 
what  is  political  or  civil  liberty  ? 
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Liberty,  then,  is  the  free  exerci/e  of  the 
mind  and  body , according  to  the  cujloms  and  laics 
of  the  country  zv  herein  a man  lives . 

No  government  can  exift  without  laws  and 
cuftoms ; even  favage  nations,  who  deftroy  and 
eat  one  another,  have  fome  agreement  amongft 
themfelves  for  their  condudl  in  life ; have  their 
chiefs  and  warriors,  who  are  fuperior  and  command 
the  reft.  Power  muft  be  lodged  ibmewhere. 

Civilifed  nations  have  written  laws,  adminiftered 
by  kings  and  governors,  or  authorifed  perfons,  to 
-whom,  in  all  regular  governments,  the  people  are 
obedient.  Laws  of  every  fort  have  been  made  to 
check  the  evil  mind  of  man,  to  proteft  the  good 
and  honeft,  the  weak  and  infirm,  from  violence, 
and  to  punifh  the  breaker  of  laws  according  to 
different  crimes.  Moft  laws  have  been  made  pof- 
terior  to  crimes,  that  is,  after  crimes  have  been 
committed.  The  Romans  had  no  law  to  punifh  a 
fon  for  murdering  his  father,  for  feveral  centuries; 
and  not  until  a gracelefs  wicked  fon  reeked  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  parent  who  gave  him 
life.  There  was  no  law,  at  the  time  of  Cataline’s 
confpiracy,  to  punifh  Cataline  and  his  wicked 
blood-thirfty  companions,  who  had  laid  a plan  for 
murdering  all  the  beft  citizens  of  Rome,  feizing 
their  property,  and  overturning  the  government. 
Tragic  fcenes  of  this  nature  have  frequently  hap- 
pened in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and 

C 'x  Rome, 
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Rome,  and  have  lately  revived  in  the  republic  of 


France.  Every  one  who  thinks,  muft  know  that 
no  family  can  be  well  governed,  without  fome 
power  of  parents  over  their  children,  and  mailers 
over  their  fervants. 


1 he  great  eft  ftatcs  are  but  a larger  number  of 
families,  all  agreeing  to  laws,  for  the  mutual  good 
of  one  another * without  which  laws,  no  nation 

could  long  exift * but  governments*  like  men,  are 

- * » » • * * » • . » 

fome  better  and  wifer  than  others.  There  is  no 
equality , then,  in  the  different  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion,  even  in  governments ; but  England  is  pro- 
bablv  the  molt  perfeft  of  any  in  the  world.  * 

The 


* The  liberty  of  different  countries  is  different ; and  per- 
haps, in  fome  ill  fiances,  for  very  wife  purpofes  ; in  hot 
countries,  where  paffions  are  moft  predominant,  and  murders 
moft  common*  laws  are  molt  fevere;  In  Turkey  the  Grand 
Seignior  takes  the  liberty  of  ordering  any  man’s  head  he  pleafes 
to  be  cut  off,  and  the  Turks  accuflomed  to  this  Sultanic  im- 
perial power,  calmly  fubmit. — This  is  Turkijh  liberty. 

In  military  and  eaftern  governments,  the  power  of  life  and 
death  is  often  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  or  Nabob,  who  ^r-. 
ders  men,  women,  and  children,  as  his  Highnefs  may  think 
proper,  to  be  led  to  death.  This  is  Eajlgru  liberty. 

In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  Roman  Catholic  fates,  the 

f r ' . f--. 

Tnquifition  Could  feize  any  perfori  they  pleafed,  and  imprifon, 
torture,  jan'd  murder,  by  fire  and  faggot,  all  perfous  of  a con- 
trary religious  opinion.  This  is  Catholic,  or  Papal  liberty. 

In  France,  formerly,  the  King,  or  rather  the  Minilter  and 
his  minions,  cpuld  lock  up  whatever  perfons  they  pleafed, 
for  life,  in  the  Baltile,  or  other  prifons ; or  perhaps  have  the 
'parties  privately  deftroyed,  without  any  trial  whatever. 
Thefe  and  other  opprefiions,  though  never  pra&iled  in  the 
fote  mild  reign,  was  French  liberty* 
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• The  extent  of  liberty,  both  in  the  governors 
and  governed,  in  various  countries,  thenr  is  dit- 
ierent.  There  are  fome  nations  where  the  prince 

huts 

In  Ruffia,  a former  Emperor  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fire 
bullets  at  one  another,  and  inhead  of  a lham-fight  made  a real 

one,  and  thus  flaughtered  for  his  amufement,  many  of  his 

, 

braved  fubjefts.  At  prefent,  when  the  Crown  gives  any 
one  an  edate,  it  transfers  a thoufand  or  two  thoufand  peafants., 
or  countrymen,  over  whom  the  proprietor,  it  is  faid,  has  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  This  is  Ruffian  liberty. 

To  grunt  and  grumble  woefully  at  the  hardnefs  and  pover- 
ty of  the  times,  and  in  fhewing  the  keennefs  of  their  forrows* 
to  dap  away  on  Sundays  in  chaifes,  curricles,  gigs,  taxed 
carts,  and  on  hack  horfes ; to  cover  the  Thames  with  plea- 
fure  boats,  and  get  many  a good  ducking ; to  kick  up  a du.fi 
in  all  the  roads  near  London,  jodle,  overturn  one  another, 
and  devour  all  the  provifions  of  inns,  ale-houfes,  and  tea- 
gardens,  are  the  glorious  feats  of  our  honed  tradefmen.  Tie 
lower  clades  of  people,  whofe  wages  are  greatly  raifed  with- 
in thefe  forty  years,  keep  Saint  Monday,  and  other  Saints  days, 
at  times,  in  mirth,  good  humour,  and  jollity;  unlefs  fome 
truly  wretched  field  orator  { hould  roar  out  reformation  ! reforma- 
tion ! — the  people  are  dripped  of  their  rights,  and  robbed  of 
,their  liberty , rpafi  beef \ and  plumb  pudding!  Then,  like  gud- 
geons, fwallowing  the  bait,  they  Tally  forth  as  furies,  bawl 
out  Wilkes  and  liberty  J No  popery  ! No  popery  ! or  any  other 
jnad  whim  of  the  day.  To  cheer  their  poor  broketi  hearts 
-under  thefe  heavy  misfortunes,  and  lhockiug  grievances,^ 
they  get  tipfey,  quarrel,  box  fairly,  but  Huafiinate  like 

Italians  or  other  foreigners,  for  aflafiination  y not  the  vice  of 
the  generous,  brave,  and  manly  Englifh.  When  they  have  drank 
their  fill,  kicked  up  a furious  riot,  and  abufed  every  body  in 
perwer,  they  dagger  home  to  bed,  rife  the  next  morning,  go 
to  work,  and  forget  the  frolics  of  the  preceding  day.  Thefe 
;ire  fome  of  the  comical  droll  freaks  of  my  good-humoured 
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has  much  power,  and  yet  governs  with  great  jus- 
tice and  moderation.  Frederic,  the  great  king  of 
Pruffia,  was  an  inftance.  There  are  others  who 
have  attempted  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of 
their  people,  amongft  whom  the  late  King  of 
Sweden  was  a linking  example.  It  coil  him  his 
life.  Strift  re&itude,  and  a ftrict  adherence  to 
the  laws  of  a country,  are  as  neceflary  in  the  go- 
vernment of  a prince,  as  in  the  obedience  of  the 
people  ; and  the  errors  of  either,  if  not  perfifted 

honeft-hearted  countrymen,  who;  indeed,  make  great  noife, 
but  have  little  mifchief  in  their  hearts.  From  enjoying  Bri- 
tifh  freedom,  they  have  more  fheer  wit  and  humour  than  any 
people  in  the  world : cracking  a good  joke  will  frequently 
turn  all  their  folly  and  wrath  into  mirth  and  laughter.  This 
may  be  aptly  called  John  Bull’s  glorious  frecdc?n  and  humorous 

To  fmafh  windows,  to  break  open  houfes,  palaces,  and 
facred  places,  to  murder  whomfoever  a riotous  leader  pleafes, 
to  make  rivers  of  blood  flow,  and  carry  the  bloody  heads  of 
even  noble  ladies  upon  a pole,  or  to  hang  up  men  upon  a 

Janthorn-poft,  and  the  commilfion  of  divers  other  unrelenting 

♦ 

barbarities,  too  horrid  to  mention,  is  French  Mob  liberty. 

To  be  governed  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  to  be 
prote&ed  in  our  perfons  and  property,  to  ferve  God  as  every 
man  pleafes,  to  be  fecure  from  the  oppreflions  of  the  rich, 
and  to  live  under  a government  where  the  laws  and  rights  of 
man  are  equal,  according  to  ranks  in  fociety.  To  be  tried  on 
all  occafions  by  an  Englifh  jury.  See.  and  to  live  in  a country 
where  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  nor  the  proudeft  noble  in- 
jure the  pooreft  peafant  without  being  amenable  to  the  laws; 
and  many  other  privileges  unknown  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  is  Englijb  freedom  and  liberty , which  may  it  pleafe 
God  long  to  preferve  inviolate.  Compare  this  liberty  with 
that  of  all  other  nations  in  the  world,  and  complain,  if  you 

fi  * • 
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in,  Ihould  be  amicably  fettled  amongft  them- 
felves,  like  the  feuds  of  a family,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  interlopers,  paffion  or  violence.  Perfection 
is  not  the  lot  of  man.  Faults  may  be  found  in 
every  kingdom  throughout  the  earth  ; but  it  is 
eafier  to  find  fault  than  to  remedy  evils.  Man- 
kind are  more  delighted  to  hear  cenfure,  detrac- 
tion, and  calumny,  than  the  jufteft  praifes  fuperior 
wifdom  and  merit  demand  ; the  former  is  received 
with  open  ears,  and  rapidly  circulated  ; the  latter 
is  coolly  heard,  and  often,  through  envy,  ltifled 
and  fupprefled.  Virtue  has  its  own  reward. 

The  frailties  of  human  nature  are  common  to 
all  men,  rich  or  poor,  and  “ he  zcho  is  without 
“ Jin , let  him  cajl  the  firjl  Jlone .”  In  iuclr  a 
mild  ftate  of  mind,  men  would  be  lefs  violent  and 
more  cautious,  lefs  liable  to  deceive,  or  be  de^ 
ceived;  they  firft  would  look  into  their  own 
hearts,  and  perhaps  all  would  find  great  room  for 
amendment.  They  would  take  out  the  beam  from 
their  own  eye,  before  they  pointed  at  the  mote  in 
their  neighbour’s ; they  would  not  then,  as  many  do 
now,  “ Jirain  at  a gnat , and  /wallow  a camel”'* 

It  is  not  intended  to  make  a long  difcourfe; 
but  to  point  out  to  all  who  will  open  their  eyes, 
ears,  and  underflanding,  the  dangerous  notions 
which  have  fpread  abroad  like  wild-fire  ; notions 
which  have  made  many  honeft- meaning  people  go 
aftray  from  the  truth,  and  become  unhappy  dupes 
to  the  old  family  of  vain-glorious  fcheiners,  and 
over-heated  babbling  wrongheads. 

. * Nemo  mortal  um  omnihi  s hoy  is  fapit.  No  mortal  is  wife  at 
all  times. 
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WILD  EEASTS  AND  ALL  MISCHIEVOUS  ANIMALS 
BORN  WITH  AS  FREE  LIBERTY  AS  MAN. 

It  is  aftomfhing  that  the  vihonary  writers  and 
pretended  believers  in  univerfal  liberty,  equality 
and  rights  of  man,  have  not  extended  their  ten- 
dernefs  to  the  brute  creation.  Is  man  born 
more  free  than  vultures,  eagles,  lions,  tygers,  leo- 
pards, wolves,  or  bears,  crocodiles,  alligators,  or 
Iharks  ? What  can  be  naturally  more  free,  than 
the  ranging  wild  beads  of  forefts,  or  woods,  birds 
of  the  air,  infects,  reptiles,  or  fi flies  of  the  fea  ? 
yet  their  liberty  is  curtailed  by  man.  * 

In 

* Do  not  oxen?  fheep,  horfes,  mules,  and  afles,  and  a 
variety  of  other  animals,  come  into  the  world  fully  as  free 
as  man  •?  But  has  not  man  taken  away  their  ndtural  frecdoin , 
by  flaughtering  feme,  bridling  the  horfe,  harr.eiling  the 
mule,  and  forcing  the  poor  patient  animal,  the  afs,  to  far iy 
the  panniers? 

Do  q,ot  fnakes,  .adders,  hornets,  wafps,  locufts,  and  all  the 
Infers,  which  deftroy  the  fruits  and  corn  of  the  earth,  and 
ap,noy  maii  and  bead,  breathe  the  fame  air,  and  have  they 
not  been  created  as  free,  and  by  the  lame  Supreme  Being  as 
treated  man? 

Has  not  declared  war  again!!  wild  beads,  wolves, 
and  all  thofe  fierce  and  noxious  animals  which  would  devour 
little  children,  themfelves,  their  flocks  of  fheep  and  inno- 
cent lambs  $ and  has  not  man,  without  mercy,  deilroyed 
their  whole  race,  as  far  as  his  power  extended?.  Has  he  not 
led  the  innocent  lamb,  and  the  fimple,  fattened  calf  to  (laugh- 
ter, and  brought  the  Weft-Indian  turtle,  and  the  Northern 
Sea  turbot,  and  renifon,  the  fleih  of  the  innocent  deer,  to 
fmoak  upon  the  fame  table,  to  regale  his  voracious  and  infa- 
llible appetite?  Why  fhould  not  rats,  mice,  moles,  and 
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In  the  height  of  their  benevolence,  why  have 
they  not  imported  rich  cargoes  of  lions,  fierce 
tygers,  leopards,  jackalls,  and  all  the  favage  beafts 
of  Africa,  Afia,  and  America?  Why  have  they 
not  filled  our  rivers  with  alligators  and  crocodiles  ? 
Why  have  they  not  contrived  to  bring  eagles  and 
\Tultures  to  devour  our  young  children,  and  lo- 
cufts  fo  gormandize  in  our  corn  fields  ? Why  have 
they  not  brought  thefe  wild  and  deftruftive  ani- 
mals to  bafk  in  the  funfhine  of  their  fweet  li- 
berty, and  prowl,  at  large,  through  the  ftreets 
of  London,  and  all  the  countries  of  Europe  ? 
They  hefitate  ! — they  ftand  aftonifhed  at  the 

other  free-booters,  be  allowed  to  purfue  their  natural  thiev- 
ing occupations,  according  to  their  inftin&s  and  propenfities 
in  nature?  This  is  attending  to  firft  ■principles , and  to  nature 
in  its  original ftate>  according  to  the  rules  obferved  by  authors 
in  their  abdra&ed  notions  of  man.  The  writers  and  believers 
in  universal  equality , free  birth , and  liberty , would  give  man 
unbounded  liberty  and  power  to  purfue  his  natural  inclina- 
tions \ wife,  virtuous,  vicious,  or  blood-thirdy,  inhuman,  or 
rapacious,  and  yet  the  fame  perfons  wrould  deny  the  brute 
creation,  that  liberty  which  they  have  as  equal  a right  to, 
according  to  the  fpeculative  opinions  of  modern  philofophers, 
and  the  laws  of  favage  nature,  as  man. 

In  a date  of  paradife,  and  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
poets,  the  lion  and  lamb,  tyger  and  wolves,  lived  in  focial 
intercourfe  without  hurting  one  another,  and  man  had  power 
over  the  beads  of  the  earth,  and  lived  in  a date  of  innocence ; 
but  after  the  fall  it  feems  themildnefs  of  beads  and  the  inno- 
cence of  man  ceafed,  except  in  the  wonderful  miracle  by 
which  Noah  and  his  family  were  faved  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge.  Ovid  paints  a fimilar  dory  in  thehidory  of  Deucalion, 
which  fome  fay  is  borrowed  from  holy  writ, 
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queftion  ! — they  paufe they  eagerly  run  away 

and  hide  themfelves,  as  peaceable  fubjeds  do,  to 
avoid  the  furious  and  frantic  deeds  of  a riotous 
mad  multitude.  The  favage  beads,  they  fay,  mull 
be  under  controul,  deftroyed,  or  banifhed  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  habitations  of  man ; but 
man,  fome  of  whom  are  as  ferocious  as  tygers, 
as  rapacious  as  vultures,  and  as  cunning,  under- 
mining, and  infidious  as  crocodiles,  wolves,  and 
foxes,  or  as  fawning  as  fpaniels,  when  they  mean 
to  deceive,  is  to  be  at  full  liberty,  with  all  his 
natural,  acquired,  and  fludied  vices,  to  purfue 
his  wicked  inclinations,  as  paffions,  artifice, 
felf-intereft,  and  every  human  crime  his  fancy 
dictates.  Such  enormities  are  to  be  committed 
then,  at  the  expence  of  his  innocent  fellow- 
creatures,  who  fear  God,  honour  the  king,  and 
all  in  authority  under  him,  and  who  deviate,  as 
little  as  poffible,  from  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
integrity.  Is  favage  nature  to  be,  or  not  to  be 
corrected,  or  fuppreffed  ? 

Ought  not  peaceable  and  good  fubjeds  to 
be  proteded  from  the  direful  violence  of  the 
enraged  and  infatuated  ? Can  any  thing  but 
fpirited  laws  and  rapid  execution  fupprefs  fpi- 
rited  tumults  and  violent  feditions  ? No.  If  the 
laws  were  buffered  to  Jleep  on  fuch  ferious  occa- 
fions,  no  man  could  jltcp  peaceably  in  his  bed. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  ad.  Humanity 

recommends  lenity  \ but  the  good  of  all  human 
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fociety,  firmnefs:  France  has  been  loft  for  want 
of  the  latter;  let  Great  Britain  take  the  warning. 
Prevention  is  better  than  punijhment.  The  par- 
tizans  of  tumult  and  confufion  may  roar  out 
liberty  and  equality , as  the  fignals  of  injuftice, 
(laughter,  and  blood ftied.  The  mifguided  peo- 

ple may  be  guilty  of  the  moft  enormous  ex- 
ceftes  of  every  kind;  but  they  are  commonly 
pun illied  with  the  lofs  of  their  lives,  and  all 
they  hold  dear  in  the  world.  Jujlice , though 
lame  afoot , never  fails  to  overtake  a villain,* 

WHETHER 

y ► 

t 

* A notable  inftance  of  this  lias  happened  in  France,  where 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  nearly  related  to  the  King,  appeared 
one  of  the  ftrft  in  the  Convention  to  pafs  the  bloody  fentence 
which  deprived  the  mod  amiable  monarch  of  his  life.  After 
this  bloody  deed,  faction  fucceeded  faction,  one  fet  of  bloody- 
minded  murderers  another,  until  almoft  every  man  who  had  fo 
precipitately  and  furioufly  voted  the  death  of  the  King,  was 
guillotined,  fhot,  hung  on  a gibbet,  or  ended  his  life  in 
fome  frightfully  flocking  manner.  If  the  perpetrators  of  thole 
bloody  feenes  had  only  been  punilhed,  few  would  have  re- 
gretted their  wretched  end.  It  was  juft.  The  thing  moft  to 
be  lamented,  is,  that  many  thoufands  of  the  milled  multitude 
who  were  charmed  with  the  found  of  liberty  and  equality , 
without  knowing  why,  became  the  innocent  vidUms  of  their 
leaders*  crimes,  and  murderers  were  murdered  by  frefh  mur- 
derers, who  fprang  up  every  day  like  mulhrooms,  carrying 
defolation,  bloodlhed,  and  {laughter,  wherever  they  appear- 
ed. Thus  were  the  unfortunate  people  rewarded  with  death, 
for  worlhipping  their  new-fangled  goddefies,  birthright  free- 
dom, liberty , and  equality . Thefe  have  been  fairly  proved 
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WHETHER  REPUBLICS,  OR  REGAL  GOVERNMENTS 
BE  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  THE  SAFETY  OF  PERt 
SONS,  THE  SECURITY  OF  PROPERTY,  AND  FOR 
THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

It  has  been  feen  upon  what  a fhallow  foundation 
great  kingdoms  and  ftates  have  been  overturned 
by  the  unmeaning  words  of  liberty  and  equality. 
There  might  have  been  great  abufes  in  feme  of 
thofe  ftates, which  required  prompt  reformation,  but 
not  deftruftive  revolution.  The  fame  things  have 
happened  in  former  ages,  which  hiftory  fully  con- 
firms ; but  they  never  turned  out  to  the  benefit  of 
the  people  at  large.  Had  kings,  princes,  and  nobles, 
legal  governors  and  magiftrates,  been  as  vigilant  as 
the  deftroyers  of  all  regular  government  were  active 
and  mifehievous,  none  of  thofe  great  events  could 
have  happened.  It  may  aft  as  a great  moral  lef- 
fon  to  pride,  thoughtleflnefs,  diffipation,  and 
vice.  The  punifhment  has  been  dreadful.  Kingly 
and  princely  governments  are  moft  regular,  on 
account  of  the  different  ranks  which  are  fubordi- 

never  to  have  exifted,  except  in  the  wild,  unbridled,  float- 
ing imaginations  of  vifionifls,  abftra&ed  reafoners,  who  draw 
general  epnelufions  from  Jingle  and  abftrufe  fafts,  and  who 
either  from  deflgn,  or  ignorance  of  the  trueft  rules  of  logic, 
have  firft  deluded  themfelves,  and  then  wpujd /educe,  and  delude 
all  the  reft  of  human  fociety,  without  ever  confidering  the 
fatal  confequences  that  follow  their  <vain  and  impracticable 
conceits  in  human  life.  Their  motto  is,  mundus  <vult  decipi 
ergo  decipiatur — The  world  will  be  deceived,  therefore  let  it 
£>e  deceived. 
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nate  to  each  other.  Hereditary  kings  afford 
greater  fecurity  to  the  lives,  fafety,  and  properties 
of  the  people  than  elective,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
diftra&ed  Hate  of  Poland.  * 

In  the  modem  republics,  after  all  the  delight- 
ful founds  of  free  birth , liberty , and  equality , 
thofe  who  have  furvived  the  various  fceiles  of  hor- 
rid bloodfhed  that  have  happened,  affume  the 
reins  of  government,  under  one  form  or  another, 
and  prove,  by  their  own  praftice,  in  raifing  them- 
felves  above  the  people,  that  their  words  and  ac- 
tions do  not  correfpond  with  each  other.  They 
had  fweet  words  on  their  lips,  but  adders  poifon 
was  under  their  tongues.  If  all  mankind  were  equal, 
how  came  they  to  be  fuperior  ? If  univerfal  liberty 
were  pra&icable,  and  tended  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  fo  many  dif- 

* No  fooner  is  an  hereditary  King  dead,  than  another 
fucceeds  without  the  lead  difturbance  ; but  when  the  King  of 
Poland  died,  the  whole  country  was  in  a violent  commotion. 
Bribery  and  corruption,  riot  and  uproar,  threats,  artifice, 
and  jferfuafion,  were  the  implements  of  the  defigning  nobles 
and  others  concerned  in  the  ele&ion  : by  thele  virtuous 
means  a King  might  be  chofen  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
Government.  Can  the  people  be  happy  in  fuch  a kingdom, 
where  the  flames  of  civil  war  and  animofity  are  lighted  up  in 
the  minds  of  men,  fcarcely  to  be  extinguifhed  during  the 
whole  reign  of  the  elected  Prince  ? That  diffracted  govern- 
ment could  never  be  regular,  nor  permanent,  and  is  now 
become  a prey  to  its  invading  neighbours.  So  much  for  the 
bleffed  effects  of  univerfal  fujfrage , and  eleffive  monarchies. 
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ferent  ftnftions  have  firft  exalted  themfelves  above 
the  multitude,  and  deftroyed  each  other  in  a few 
years  ? How  has  it  happened  that  thofe  bright 
funs  of  liberty  have  entirely  obfeured  or  deftroyed 
the  liberty  of  the  pre/s,  guillotined  or  banifhed 
each  other,  without  even  the  forms  of  proof  or 
trial  ? There  is  no  dependance  on  any  govern-- 
ment  fuddenlij  erected . It  is  plain,  then,  that 
when  the  bonds  of  an  orderly  and  regular  govern- 
ment are  once  broken,  no  one  can  forefee  what 
havock  or  deftrudtion  may  be  the  confequence.* 

What  fiction  created  mud  end  like  a bubble  of 
air.  Commotion  fucceeds  commotion , faction 
follows  faction , intemperate  pafilons  imperiouily 
reign.  Anger,  envy,  malice,  revenge,  artifice^ 
and  corruption  go  hand  in  hand,  to  excite  hopes 
or  fears,  and  delude  the  miferable  people,  who 
commonly  believe  what  they  have  heard,  or  are 
laft  told.  Repentance  often  comes  too  late. 

All  men  of  great  talents  are  feared  in  republics, 
and  thofe  who  deferve  moft  of  fociety,  are  banifh- 
ed, plundered,  or  punifhed  with  death. 

The 

# * i * 

* In  republics,  as  the  perlons  who  take  the  command  of 
the  public  affairs  are  continually  changing,  and  that  by  va- 
rious arts,  people  dangerous  to  the  hate  may  be  frequently 
appointed,  there  appears  no  probability  of  the  continuance 
©f  fuch  a government. 

f Able  generals,  great  orators,  or  whoever  receives  the 
juftelt  admiration  of  the  people,  create  jealoufies  and  fears 
jn  the  minds  of  the  governors,  and  the  moll  honourable  men 
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The  corrupt  governors  in  ancient  republics  fold 
all  their  influence  and  power  to  the  bed  bidder* 
and  can  we  expect  more  virtue  in  modern  times  ? 
Common  fenfe  and  common  experience  anfwer 
No!*  Golden  temptations  frequently  get  the* 
better  of  virtue. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  and  his  fon  Alexander  the 
Great,  thus  overturned  what  was  called  the  liber- 
ties, bu*:  in  fa  ft,  were  merely  the  factions  of  re- 
publican Greece.  The  fame  happened  to  thofe 
conquerors  of  the  world,  the  Romans.  Could  the 
multitude,  or  people,  during  thefe  continual 
changes  of  governors,  &c.  and  the  confequenfc 
exceffes,  be  happy  ? Were  the  perfons,  fortunes, 
or  property  of  individuals  fafe  ? Was  the  mafter 


become  fatal  victims  to  their  envy  and  malice.  It  was  ex- 
actly the  fame  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
All  forts  of  artifices,  contrivances,  knavery,  and  corruption, 
were  practifed  upon  the  multitude,  who  had  faith,  as  new, 
in  every  pretender  to  liberty,  equality,  and  patriotifm.  The 
wretched  fate  of  all  thofe  republics  has  been  long  known. 

* How  has  Demoflhenes  thundered  againff  the  villainous 
corruptions  of  thofe  who  directed  the  affairs  of  Athens  and 
other  Greek  republics;  for  which  at  laft  he  was  murdered, 
even  by  a facred  altar.  How  did  Cicero  fire  away  his  elo- 
quence on  a fimilar  occafion,  and  he  was  affafTmated  near 
Capua.  Such  are  the  rewards  of  virtue  in  republics.  Repub- 
lics have  been  more  corrupt  than  any  other  governments  what- 
ever. When  jugurtha  left  Rome,  he  turned  to  look  and  take 
a farewell  to  the  city,  by  faying,  “ Ah,  corrupt  venal  city, 
“ how  eafy  you  might  be  corrupted  and  bought,  if  any  map 
**  had  money  fu/Rcient  for  the  purchafe.”  See  Salluji. 
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flue  of  the  labour  of  his  fervant,  or  the  fervant 
fure  of  his  wages,  or  hire  ? No  ! It  muft  be 
evident  to  every  one,  that  the  reign  of  a popular 
republic  was  a reign  of  confufion,  a fluctuating 
government*  without  liability  to  enforce  the  wifeft 
laws,  and  without  fufficient  virtue  to  confider  the 
good  of  the  people.  Power  was  fhort  of  continu- 
ance, and  moft  men  purfued  their  own  felf-inte- 
reft,  inftead  of  the  Welfare  of  the  public.  The 
conclulion,  then,  is  evident*  Regularity  and 
order,  lawful  command  in  the  fuperiors,  and  obe- 
dience in  the  people,  are  the  very  foul  of  kingly 
and  hereditary  governments.  The  people  give  up 
fome  power  and  property,  to  fecure  the  lafety  of 
the  whole.  Crimes  are  punifhed  and  vices  fup- 
preffed  by  the  execution  of  laws  which  have  been 
gradually  improving  many  hundred  years,  for  the 
welfare  of  fociety.  Is  it  not  as  audacious  and  pre- 
fuming, as  ridiculous,  for  any  man,  or  fet  of  men 
to  fuppole  they  poffefs  more  wifdom  than  all  the 
human  ftudy,  learning,  and  experience  of  ages  ? 
fuch  a vain  and  felf-conceited  fuppofition,  is  the 
very  effence  of  modern  republicanifm. 

After  this  llatement  of  facts,  it  will  clearly  ap- 
pear, that  hereditary  governments,  under  emperors 
or  kings,  princes,  &c.  with  juft  laws,  adminifter- 
ed  without  diftinction  of  perfons,  as  in  England , 
are  the  beft  formed  for  the  true  legal  liberties  and 
happinefs  of  the  people  ; elective  kingdoms  are  lefts 
eftimable ; but  that  leaft  of  all  to  be  eftcemed  by 
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reaioning  men,  is  a popular,  republican,  or  mob 
government ; where  contending  paffions  and  mo- 
mentary impulfes,  through  want  of  reflection,  bear 
down,  like  a torrent,  every  thing  in  the  form  of 
calm  reafon,  wifdom,  juftice,  and  experience.  * 

WHETHER  ANY  TRUE  ENGLISHMAN  CAN  RA- 
TION ALLY  WISH  FOR  A CHANGE  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT, AND  WHETHER  GREAT  BRITAIN  IS  TO 
BE  CONQUERED  BY  FRANCE  ? 

After  the  true  pifture,  already  represented,  of 
the  different  dates  of  liberty  amongff  various  na- 
tions, can  any  true  Briton  put  his  hand  to  his 
bread,  and  fay  he  wifhes  for  either  defpotifm,  or 
republicanifm  ? If  fuch  men  exid,  they  mud  be 
defperate  and  fworn  enemies  to  all  order  and  jud 
tice  in  fociety. 

Have  we  not  an  amiable  fovereign,  who  has 
didinguifhed  himfelf  as  the  mod  affectionate  ion, 
the  mod  tender  hufband,  affable  friend,  and  the  bed 
father  of  a numerous  offspring  in  the  univerfe  ? Is 
not  our  amiable  queen,  the  affectionate  confort  of 
that  illudrious  royal  perfonage  and  virtuous  charac- 
ter,didinguifhed,  asadriking  example  ofevery  thing 

* It  remains  for  time  to  prove  the  foregoing  obiervations; 
But  what  has  happened  in  other  republics  may  happen  in 
France.  However  it  may  be,  every  lover  of  humanity  and 
univerfal  benevolence  mult  wiflx  all  mankind  happy  under 
every  form  of  government. 
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laudable  in  a female  character  * ? Are  not  theCt 
royal  virtues  a pledge  to  the  people,  of  hu- 
manity, moderation,  affe&ion,  and  juftice  ? 

Are  not  our  courts  of  law  the  mildefl  in  the 
world,  even  againft  the  word  of  criminals  ? Are 
not  our  venerable  Judges  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  ? Are  not  our  pooreft  labour- 
ing people  better  fed  and  clothed  than  in  any 
other  nation  on  earth  ? Do  they  not  enjoy  equal 
liberty  with  perfons  of  the  highefl  rank  in  the 
kingdom  ? The  law,  in  England,  much  to  its 
honour,  knows  no  diftinction  of  perfons  -p. 

Can 

i * 

* Have  not  the  nobles,  gentry,  merchants,  and  all  the  af- 
fluent in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  opened  their  purfes,  and 
generoufly  relieved  the  diftrefTes  of  the  multitude  on  various 
©ccafions ; but  particularly  during  the  two  laft  hard  winters  ? 
Were  not  thoufands  of  pounds  fterling  fubfcribed,  and  given 
among!!  all  the  dikreffed  people  in  the  kingdom  ? Ingrati- 
tude is  not  the  vice  of  the  generous  Engliih  nation ; they 
inav  be  milled,  but  they  are  not  radically  and  intentionally 
wicked.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  King,  Lords,  or  Commons, 
or  from  the  highei!  rank,  through  all  degrees,  to  opprefs,  ill 
treat,  or  injure  the  poorefl  of  the.  people,  without  being' 
liable  to  be  punilhed  by  law  ? No  maker  can  legally  ilrike, 
or  in  any  way  defraud  his  fervant. 

•[  What  would  an  Englifhman  fay,  if  he  had  no  other 
food  to  eat  than  black  rye,  or  barley  bread,  with  an  apple, 
or  fuch  like  fruit,  from  day  to  day,  from  month  to  month,  or 
now'-and-then,  as  a delicious  ragout , a little  onion,  leek,  or 
clove  of  garlic?  Yet  all,  who  have  travelled,  know  this  to 
be  the  food  of  the  poor  in  many  nations.  In  Germany,  and 
ether  countries,  they  feed  their  horfes,  and  poor,  with  the 
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Can  Britons  forget  that  they  have  frequently 
beat  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  all  other  coun- 
tries both  by  fea  and  land  ? Have  Britons  forgot 
the  glorious  feats  of  our  Edward  and  Henry,  who 
with  a handful  of  men  conquered  all  France  ? 
or  theSpanilh  Armada?  What  is  there  to  fear  now  ? 
Have  not  our  manufactures  and  extended  com- 
merce increafed  the  number  of  our  intrepid 
tailors,  who  never  meet  an  enemy  to,  fights  only  * 
but  always  with  certainty  to  conquer.  If  we 
have  had  formerly  a Drake,  a Raleigh,  a Ruffel, 
and  a Blake,  have  we  not  had  in  our  own  times 

fame  black  bread,  and  it  is  but  feldom,  in  many  places* 
where  the  poor  tafte  meat.  Water  is  their  commoneft 
drink.  Compare  this  with  the  white  bread,  beef  and  mut- 
ton, ale,  beer,  and  porter  of  Old  England.  Can  any  Eng- 
lilhman,  on  viewing  this  comparifon,  with  for  a change  of 
Government,  and  with  it,  the  miferable  fare  of  thofe  who 
come  to  conquer  them  ? An  Englilhman  who  has  not  tra- 
velled knows  not  what  he  enjoys  in  his  own  country,  and 
every  one,  when  abfent,  pants  to  fee  his  country  again.  Are 
French  ftarvelings,  with  their  meagre  looks,  and  hungry 
bellies,  to  come  over  and  eat  us  up  ? Will  it  be  believed  the 
Englilh  fons  of  roail  beef  are  to  be  conquered  by  an  army  of 
French  Ikelctons,  or  the  devourers  of  foup-meagre,  frogs,  and 
fallad  ? It  is  not  intended  to  depreciate  the  bravery  of  the 
French  armies,  for  they  have  fhewn  invincible  courage,  and 
unbounded  generofity,  in  refilling  the  orders  of  Roherfpierre 
and  his  ajfociates,  when  they  were  commanded  to  give  no 
quarter  to  Englifh  nor  Hanoverians.  They  have  fought  va- 
liantly, they  have  conquered,  but  they  have  not  conquered 
Britons,  but  effeminate  Italians,  inactive  and  difpiritej 
Germans, 
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a Hawke,  a Bofcawen,  a Pocock,  a Keppel,  a 
Hughes,  a Rodney,  a Parker,  a Howe,  a Brid- 
port,  a Hood,  a Jervis,  and  a Duncan,  with 
numerous  others  equally  brave  and  fuccefsful  in 
glorious  naval  enterprize  ? They  have  all  cou- 
rageoufly  fought,  and  conquered  the  enemy  of 
Great  Britain,  wherever  they  dared  to  fhew  their 
face*.  We’ll  fight  and  we’ll  conquer  again  and 
again  ! 

The  liberties  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown,  ought  to  be  equally 
preferved  without  diminution 

The  interefts  of  both  are  reciprocal,  infepara- 
ble,  and  facred.  If  any  little  mifunderftanding 
fhould  arife,  is  it  the  bufinefs  of  an  enemy  to 

* It  is  fufpetted  by  Tome  that  in  England  there  are  many 
perfons  privately  difaffefled  to  government,  who,  if  oppor- 
tunity offered,  would  join  the  French  in  attempting  the 
overthrow  of  our  Government  and  glorious  Conflitution  as  by 
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law  efiablifhed.  This  is  fcarce  credible  : if  there  be  griev- 
ances to  redrefs,  let  the  difcontented  approach  the  throne, 
and  the  other  branches  of  the  legiflature  with  decency,  and 
refpe<5l,not  by  noife  and  tumult,  and  their  complaints  will  be 
calmly  heard,  and,  if  poflible,  removed,  but  this  is  the 
time  for  defending  the  country,  not  complaining. 

f The  king’s  coronation  oath  is  facredly  adminiflered,  in 
which  the  King  fwears  to  obferve  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  to  reign  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 
It  behoves  the  King  an4  nobles,  then,  in  order  to  fulfil  their 
oaths,  to  tranfmit  to  ppllerity  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and 
other  branches  of  the  legiflature,  inviolate,  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  the  people,  who  are  to  obey  the  laws  and  cufloms 
of  the  country,  under  thofe  conditions. 
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both  parties  to  fettle  the  differences  ? Certainly 
not.  Would  the  French  produce  lefs  mifery  in  our 
ifland,  which  they  furioudy  hate,  than  to  theij 
own  country,  which  they  pretended  to  love  ? * 

It  feems,  with  lorrow  it  is  fpokcn,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  prefent  enlightened  ttate  of  mankind, 
that  people  in  general  are  as  ready  to  be  made 
fools  of  as  ever.’f  The  people  love  to  be  laughed  at . 

* If  we  afk,  what  have  the  bulk  of  the  people  got  by  re- 
volutions, or  by  the  tragedies  that  have  been  .adled  ? The 
anfwer  is.  Nothing  ! Does  not  the  ploughman  follow  the 
plough  ; the  carpenter  flick  to  his  chiffel,  and  the  cobler  to 
his  lafl  ? Yes ; unlefs  the  people  in  a popular  phrenzy,  ele£i 
them  to  a poll  in  the  flate,  and  then  they  may  have  the  ho- 
nour and  happinefs  of  being  guillotined,  Jkot , or  drowned,  as 
hath  happened  to  Simon  the  fhoe-maker,  at  Paris,  and  many 
other  vehement  flate-coblers,  and  reformers  of  France.  Is  it 
poffible  any  Briton  can  wifh  the  fame  bloody  feenes  in  Eng- 
land? How  will  theBritifh  married  women  bear  the  modern 
French  liberty  of  being  put  away  from  their  hufuands  at  plca- 
fure,  and  robbed  of  their  children,  according  to  the  will  of 
every  married  man?  This  is  one  of  the  new  laws  of  capri- 
cious divorce  under  the  curious  reign  of  liberty  and'  equality. 

f A quack  do£lor,  either  urinal  or  magnetifmg,  a merry- 
andrew  and  a puppet-fhew,  a bottle  conjuror,  and  a,  Cock- 
lane  ghofl ; fham  prophets,  like  Brothers,  and  others  of  his 
fraternity,  and  low  fellows  who  pretend  to  be  divinely  in- 
fpired,  and  turn  preachers ; or  any  other  madman,  projector, 
pretended  patriot,  liberty  and  equality  boy,  furious  zealots, 
and  numerous  impoilors,  can  lead  the  multitude  with  as 
much  eafe  now,  as  formerly  ; and  during  the  rage,  it  is  out 
of  the  power  of  the  wifeft  counfcl  to  fet  them  right.  Nothing 
but  woeful  misfortunes  and  fatal  experience  can  teach  the 
multitude  wifdom,  which  often  comes  too  late  to  be  of 
fervice,  The  cunning  fnar|?s  always  laugh  at  the  fhallow  flats, 
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Former  ages  have  been  as  mad  as  the  prefent. 
What  was  the  building  of  Babel,  but  a delufion 
of  the  multitude,  who  undertook  to  erect  a tower 
up  to  the  heavens,  to  prevent  being  drowned  ? — 
.What  was  Aaron’s  molten  calf,  but  a vain  delufion 
of  the  Ifraelites,  in  the  abfence  of  Mofes  ? What 
was  the  ten  years  war  in  the  fiege  of  Troy,  but  a 
delufion  of  the  heroic  princes,  and  people  of  Greece, 
to  revenge  the  injury  offered  to  the  beautiful 
‘ Helen  ? It  fhewed  great  gallantry,  but  little 
wifdom,  The  multitude,  as  ufual,  when  infatu- 
ation feizes  them,  were  furious  to  lofe  their  lives 
in  this  glorious  caufe,  and  would  have  killed  any 
perfon  who  had  been  daring  enough  to  have  ap- 
prized them  of  their  folly.  It  was  out  of  the 
power  of  man  to  reftore  to  Helen  her  former  ho- 
nour ; but  it  afforded  Homer  a glorious  opportu- 
nity of  exhibiting  his  poetic  genius.  What  was 
Alexander’s  conqueft  of  the  world,  but  raving 
madnefs ; but  the  infpired  multitude  who  follow- 
ed him,  were  fully  as  mad  as  himfelf.  A variety 
of  other  mad  freaks  might  be  introduced,  of  great 
and  ferious  confequences  arifing  from  trifling  peo- 
ple, and  trivial  caufes,  in  which  folly  and  madneis 
reigned  for  a time  ; but  the  people  always  buffer- 
ed. What  was  the  crufade,  but  the  height  of 
folly,  where  Peter  the  hermit , a poor  fanatic  prieft, 
could  lead  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  their 
(hallow  people,  to  recover  the  Holy  Land,  and 
City  of  Jerufalem  from  the  Turks  ? A foolifh, 
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popular  delufion , in  which  millions  of  the  multi- 
tude loft  their  lives,  either  by  war,  difeale,  or 
famine.  At  the  time,  however,  whilft  the  fury 
lafled,  nothing  could  Hop  their  mad  career.  They 
courted  mifery,  and  they  had  their  cup  plenti- 
fully filled  with  bitter  aftii&ion  ! The  princes  of 
that  age  were  obliged  to  comply  with  the  unrea- 
sonable defires  of  the  people,  and  the  pious  fraud 
and  madnefs  of  the  times,  or  they  would  have  been 
dethroned.  What  madnefs  could  exceed  the  belief 
in  the  pretended  prophet  Mahomet , who  deluged 
whole  regions  with  blood,  to  force  into  the  minds 
of  folly,  a fuperftitious  faith  in  ignorance  and  art- 
ful impoflure.  All  thefe  fa<fts,  and  numerous 
others  in  hiftory,  (hew,  that  the  people,  at  times, 
have  been  frequently  out  of  their  fenfes ; but  per- 
haps never  more  fo  than  in  their  prefent  dreams  of 
happinefs  from  liberty  and  equality . Future 
times  will  be  furprifed,  or  moved  with  pity  and. 
indignation,  or  fplit  their  tides  with  laughter,  at 
the  follies  of  the  preient  day,  as  we  do  at  what  is 
paft.  How  can  we  expect  men  to  take  advice „ 
as  Swift  fays,  ,when  they  will  not  take  learning  f 

WAR!  HORRID  WAR!  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  DAY. 

It  is  now  the  moment  for  Britons  to  join  heart 
and  hand  to  repel  an  enemy,  who  thunders  out 
nothing  but  war  and  ruin  to  the  true  liberties, 
and  real  enjoyments  of  Britons.  The  prefent 
precious  moments  fhould  not  be  wafted  in  idle 
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difputes,  on  the  juftice,  injuftice,  or  expediency 
of  the  war;  nor  on  the  defection  of  our  allies,  of 
which  there  are  as  many  opinions  as  men.  Eng- 
lifhmen  fhould  be  occupied  in  the  mofi  animated 
exertions  for  the  falvation  of  the  country  : there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  on  this  fubjeft.  The 
French  hold  out  protection  to  the  people;  but 
breathe  out  deftruction  to  the  government. 
What  artifice  ! What  nonfenfe  ! Can  govern- 
ment exift  without  the  people,  or  the  people 
without  government  ? It  is  a diftinction  without 
a difference  ; an  artful  fophifm  1 

Roufe  Britons,  roufe  ! and  unite,  unite  ! as  one 
man,  to  crufh  the  daring  invaders  of  a country, 
conftitution,  and  people,  whofe  liberties,  rights, 
and  enjoyments,  are  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
earth.  If  we  fall,  let  us  fall  nobly  ! But  we 
fhall  be  unanimous  if  the  enemy  appear,  and 
certainly  conquer.  Behold  theFriends  of  thePeople, 
the  Oppofition  Members,  men  in  power  and  out 
of  power,  all  chearfully  joining  the  ftandard  of 
Englijh  liberty.  All  animofities  are  forgotten  when 
the  falvation  of  the  country  is  at  flake.  We  know 
what  we  enjoy,  but  it  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  what 
Britons  may  fuffer  by  French  delufion. The  war  trum- 
pet of  France  founds  liberty  and  equality ; the  Eng- 
11  fh  lion  roars  deftruction  to  all  French  deceivers  and 
invaders  ! Let  every  foul  be  fired  with  the  rage  of 

war  ! to  obtain  a glorious  and  permanent  peace  1 
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